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what may be most charitably called 'misprints' runs up into the 
hundreds or thousands. The breathings and diphthongs are invari- 
ably wrong, and as for accents, it would have been far better to 
omit them altogether in the fearless old fashion of Ruskin and 
Schopenhauer. But this is not the worst. Sentences are left devoid 
of meaning or syntax by omission of the keystone word; whole 
phrases are so pied that even conjectural restoration is impossible ; 
and if the reader in despair endeavors to consult the Platonic text, 
not infrequently the reference is too vague for verification or is itself 
misprinted. Technical expressions not employed by Plato are 
invented by false analogy, and words and forms unknown to the 
Greek language are recklessly coined ; e. g., [ivrjais for /x.n7/«7 as 
correlate of avafivrjcris, dfi6p<f>i] as feminine of a/xop^os. The printing 
of the few German and Latin citations is not much better. It is 
incomprehensible how a scholar with a reputation to lose, and a 
publishing house of good standing, could send forth a scientific 
book in this condition. Paul Shorey. 

Plato and Platonism. A series of Lectures, by Walter 
Pater, Fellow of Brasenose College, Oxford. New York and 
London, Macmillan & Co., 1893. — pp. vii, 256. 

Pater's book on Plato and Platonism, like all of Pater's books, 
unites very exact scholarship with the nicest sense of artistic form. 
The author of Appreciations and Imaginary Portraits has approached 
the writings of Plato not so much in the spirit of a philosopher as in 
that of a student and expounder of the aesthetic. And herein he 
shows a skilful hand. It is the literary aspects of these ten lectures 
rather than the exposition of Plato's philosophy, that give the book 
its chief charm and value, though the student of philosophy, too, will 
find the volume suggestive, especially on Plato's philosophy of gov- 
ernment and aesthetics, which latter Pater finds intimately connected 
with Platonic Ethics. In fact, for the Greeks as a people the notions 
of beauty and the good were indissolubly connected. So in the Re- 
public, Plato conceives virtue to be a sort of harmony and beauty of 
the soul, and the discovery and appreciation of this harmony, music, 
beauty in the world without and within, is, as Pater supposes, the 
essence of Plato's philosophy. It is " but the sympathetic apprecia- 
tion of a kind of music in the very nature of things." And " to trace 
that thread of physical color, entwined throughout, and multiplied 
sometimes into large tapestried figures," is the business of the 
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student of the Dialogues, as he reads them. So it is as an art 
lover that Pater comes to Plato, and it is this side of Plato's 
philosophy that receives most attention at the hands of the author. 
One is very glad, too, to have so masterly and sympathetic a spirit to 
interpret for us this aspect of Platonism. Jowett's Introductions 
have done much, but we have no volume which sets forth in such 
clear and charming way the literary, aesthetic, and political features 
of this philosophy. It is not a book which he who ' runs may read,' 
though a very interesting volume. It is less readable than some of 
the preceding works of Pater, owing partly to the nature of the 
subject and partly to the fact that the volume, as a series of lectures 
delivered to university students, has an academical air. One may 
not take an easy pace and keep even with the writer, and unless a sharp 
lookout is kept up all the way much will elude the reader. It is not 
a book for a summer holiday, nor will the entirely uninitiated in the 
Platonic and Greek philosophy be able to keep step with the 
author's pages at all. The style itself is frequently involved to a 
degree that is surprising in so great a stylist, and this, added to the 
character of the subject-matter, will not increase the popularity of 
the work. Students of philosophy, however, and of Greek literature, 
who already know their Plato more or less minutely, will find a deal 
of delight in the book and no little enlightenment. Those persons 
who are in quest of the conventional treatise on the metaphysics of 
Plato will not turn to this quarter. The main features, however, of 
this side of his philosophy are given us in luminous exposition, and 
there are side lights thrown on numberless details, apparently trivial 
matters ordinarily neglected or not seen, but to which Pater skilfully 
gives a meaning and importance. Many will read the book because 
Pater wrote it, and all will have some good from it, though in various 
degrees ; in any case, valuable service has been done for the study of 
Plato, and a valuable contribution to higher English prose. The 
philosophical genealogy of Platonism is admirably given in the 
first five lectures (in a highly polished and artistic, though exotic, 
English) : Plato and the Doctrine of Motion ; Plato and the Doctrine 
of Rest ; Plato and the Doctrine of Number ; Plato and Sokrates ; 
Plato and the Sophists. In these five lectures Pater portrays 
Plato the Philosopher as the lineal descendant of Herakleitos, 
Parmenides, Pythagoras, Sokrates, and as not a little influenced 
by that much maligned band of teachers, the Sophists. The sixth 
lecture, on "The Genius of Plato" — a study of Plato's person- 
ality, literary and art characteristics — was published a year and 
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a half ago in the Contemporary, and is a model appreciation of 
the spirit of the founder of idealism. A lecture follows on the 
" Doctrine of Plato," wherein the theory of ideas and the Dialectic 
are handled. The eighth is a clever essay on Lacedsemon, and 
the ninth treats the Republic. The series is concluded by a 
short chapter on the aesthetics of Plato. Pater, in pursuing the 
historic method of criticism, as distinguished from what he calls the 
dogmatic and eclectic, describes the evolution of Plato's philosoph- 
ical ideas from the earliest Greek philosophy. He puts Plato before 
us in his literary and intellectual ' environment,' exhibits him as the 
natural historical product of what had gone before. So his aim is 
not apologetic nor propagandic, but is simply " to put Plato in his 
natural place," as a result of antecedent and contemporary move- 
ments of Greek speculation, of Greek life generally ; and all this 
Pater does in very graceful, if not very exhaustive manner. The 
influence of Herakleitos on Plato (in early life, under the tuition of 
Kratylos, Plato is said to have been a follower of Herakleitos) was, 
according to Pater, one of antagonism or reaction. This, though 
partly true, is not the whole truth, and if not absolutely incorrect is 
very open to misunderstanding. The influence of Herakleitos is 
hardly more one of antagonism than is that of Parmenides. Plato 
sees in the visible world (to bparov) only the transitory, the perpetual 
"Flux," the "Becoming" of Herakleitos, and it is only in a tran- 
scendental, supersensual world that Plato finds the permanent, the 
unchanging, the " one " of Parmenides. The world, as it appeared 
to the eyes of Herakleitos, was in continuous transition, in 
unceasing process of "becoming." In so far Plato agrees with 
Herakleitos, only he goes farther. Unsatisfied with such fleeting, 
uncertain objects of knowledge (which, as something certain, implies 
a correspondingly fixed object) he created in his metaphysics a 
constant world of ideas corresponding to the constant in our notion. 
This influence, therefore, is not antagonistic ; on the contrary, the 
Herakleitean Doctrine is incorporated by Plato in his own, only 
Plato's metaphysics do not stop here, but, taking a further step with 
Parmenides, he discovers his permanent, unchanging world of ideas. 
In his metaphysic Plato as little takes sides with Parmenides, whom 
he revered as "father," as he does with the philosopher of Ephesus, 
but he accepts the position of both and makes them supplement 
each other, finding the flux of Herakleitos in the fleeting shadows of 
the sensible world — and the Parmenidean "one " in the unchanging 
world of eternal ideas. And these two conceptions, one-sided when 
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taken alone, Plato carries into his political philosophy and theory of 
state, as Pater suggestively points out. The fluid, mobile, inconstant 
Herakleitean element Plato finds in the Athenian government, and 
the stable, fixed, Parmenidean he finds exemplified in the Spartan 
State; it is the contrast of the 'centrifugal,' dissolving, changing 
character of the Ionian, with the 'centripetal,' unifying, conservative 
character of the Dorian. This parallel in Platonic metaphysics and 
the Platonic theory of Government, the consistent correspondence of 
the two, as Pater notes it in his chapter on Lacedaemon, though not 
exactly a new interpretation, is most instructively and luminously 
handled. 

In the matter of translations which Pater has made from the 
Dialogues and which he uses without stint, one is somewhat disap- 
pointed. They fall much below the rest of the volume. After 
reading Jowett one will not care for the rendering of Pater. In a 
quotation from the Republic (p. 97) Pater translates : " Some very 
small number then (says the Platonic Socrates) is left, of those who 
in worthy fashion hold converse with philosophy : either, it may 
be, some soul of in-born worth and well brought up, to which it has 
happened to be exiled in a foreign land, holding to philosophy by a 
tie of nature, and through lack of those who will corrupt it ; or when 
it may chance that a great soul comes to birth in an insignificant 
state, to the politics of which it gives no heed, because it thinks 
them despicable : perhaps a certain fraction also, of good parts, may 
come to philosophy from some other craft, through a just contempt 
of that." This very crooked sentence is typical of much of Pater's 
translating, and the large number of phrases (most of them happy 
and exact in themselves) strung thus together lead the reader a 
tortuous road that is hard travelling. " Spray beneath a driven 
wind " (p. 98) is less intelligible than with the active form of the 
participle. Pater has a way of giving a certain energy to his style 
by the device of the interjection, and although it is skilfully used in 
many instances, one nevertheless feels that it is of the nature of a 
trick, and this juggling impresses the reader as unworthy of so high 
and serious an exponent of literary art. 

The author makes some clear-sighted observations on the Sophists, 
whom he, like most writers since Grote, takes somewhat under his 
protection. He finds the chief fault of Sophistry, in the mind of 
Plato, was " that for it no real things existed." He further regards 
the Sophists as the products of the Athenian spirit rather than as 
the makers of it; and it is patent that they were the legitimate 
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offspring of the democracy of Athens and of the regnant ideas of 
individualism, ideas with which the political atmosphere of Athens 
in the fifth century was rife. " The great sophist," he says, " was 
indeed the Athenian public itself, Athens, as the willing victim of 
its own gifts, its own flamboyancy, well-nigh worn out now by the 
mutual friction of its own parts, given over completely to hazardous 
political experiment with the irresponsibility which is ever the great 
vice of democracy, ever ready to float away anywhither, to misunder- 
stand, or forget, or discredit, its own past." The real Sophist, then, 
was the public of Athens, which had for its disciples the professional 
teachers of individual success, the iconoclasts of the old faith, the 
founders of scepticism, the followers of the powers that be. And 
these children of the time had a reflex influence on it, — two facts 
not ordinarily made prominent enough. 

As might be expected from the nature of Pater's genius, he has 
much to say on the ^Esthetics of Plato, — in fact it is this side of 
Plato, as above remarked, that offers most attraction to the author. 
In Plato he finds the first philosopher who speculated at all about 
the beautiful. " Before him [Plato], you know, there had been no 
theorising about the beautiful, its place in life, and the like ; and 
as a matter of fact he is the earliest critic of the fine arts. He 
anticipates the modern notion that art as such has no end but its 
own perfection — ' art for art's sake.' " The ethical influence of the 
aesthetic is made prominent in Plato's construction of the Perfect 
City, and he understands fully how great is the moral worth of 
poetry and the fine arts. " It is life itself, action and character, he 
proposes to color ; to get something of that irrepressible conscience 
of art, that spirit of control, into the general course of life, above all 
into its energetic or impassioned acts." The poetry, the architec- 
ture, the music, the art, with which Plato means to grace his ideal 
Republic, and thereby serve the ethical education of its people, are 
severely Dorian, on large plain lines. The daily study and observa- 
ation of this severe, monastic art tend to inspire in the beholders 
corresponding ethical notions, — order, rigid discipline, self-control. 

Wm. Hammond. 

Genetic Philosophy. By David Jayne Hill. New York, 
Macmillan & Co., 1893. — pp. xiii, 382. 

The work consists of an introduction on philosophic method and 
ten chapters of " geneses " — the geneses respectively of matter, 



